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SHOP TALKS ON ECONOMICS 


I. 
What You Sell to the Boss. 


If you are a working man or woman, no matter 
what you do in the shop or factory, or mine, you 
know that there are two kinds of power used in the 
’ plant—human, or labor power, and steam, or water 
(or perhaps—gas explosion) power. 

The owner of a new barrel plant in Indiana decided 
it would be cheaper to have some company furnish 
power to run his mill than to install a power plant 
himself, so he sent for the three representatives of 
the three power plants in that city. 

The first man came from the company that offered 
to run the machines in the mill by steam power; the 
second came from a firm which wanted to sell him 
a gasoline engine to furnish the power by the ex- 
plosions of gas, while the third came from a great 
water-power company. This man offered to supply 
power to run the mill machinery at a lower price 
than the others asked. Of course, he secured the 
contract. 

By this time the mill owner was almost ready 
to have his plant opened. He had logs (or raw mate- 
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rial) ready to start on; he had machinery and power 
to run that machinery.. Only one thing more was 
needed to start the plant running and to produce 
Staves and hoops for barrels. This was the commodity 
which you workers supply. It is human power, human 
labor-power. ; 

One hundred years ago almost everything was 
produced by human labor-power, but gradually im- 
proved machinery has been invented that lessens the 
human toil needed to make things. Big machines, run 
by steam, or water-power, now do-most of the heavy 
and difficult work. But the owner of the mine or 
factory or mill needs one other commodity to guide 
the machines, to tend the machines and feed them. 
He needs your labor-power. 

The barrel manufacturer in Indiana said he needed 
‘‘hands.’’ He meant hands to do things. He meant 
labor-power. So he put an advertisement in the paper 
reading ‘‘Men Wanted.’’ Of course he did not want 
to buy men outright, as folks used to buy chattel 
slaves. He hired some of you to work for him. He~ 
bought your human power (to work)—your labor- ; 
power. | 

And you sold him your labor-power, just as a 
stockman sells horses or a baker sells bread. You 
went to the boss with something to sell, He was in 
the market to buy human labor-power, and if your 
price was low you probably got a job. 

Some of us work many years before we realize 
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that even we wage-workers have one commodity to 
sell. As long as we are able to work we try to find 
a buyer of our labor-power. We hunt for a job and 
the boss that goes with a job. 


Men and women who have no other means of sup- 
port have to sell their labor-power for wages in order . 
to live. 


A commodity is something that satisfies some 
human want; something produced by labor-power for 
sale or exchange. A dress made by a woman for 
herself is not a commodity. A dress made to be sold 
to somebody else is a commodity. It is not made for 
use, but for sale, 


Sheep are commodities, as are shoes, houses, gloves, 
bread, steam-power and water-power, when sold by 
one man to another. And your strength to make 
things, your human laboring-power (or, as Marx says, y 
your labor-power) is also a commodity when sold to 
an employer for wages. 

Now you know that any man who is selling a 
commodity asks as high a price for it as he can. The 
little grocer who runs the small store near your home 
charges just as much as possible in selling butter to 
you. The coal dealers raise their prices whenever they | 
ean. And when you strike the boss for a job, you 
ask him as high a price for your labor-power as you 
think you can get. 

High prices for labor-power is what wage-workers 
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want. Low prices for labor-power is what your em- 
ployer wants. 

Are your interests identical? 

What happens when there are ten men competing 
to sell their labor-power? Who gets the job? 

What happens when there are several jobs and 
only one worker? Will he receive higher or lower 
wages? Will he get a good price for his labor-power? 

When workingmen are scarce and manufacturers 
are forced to pay a high price for labor-power (high 
wages) in a certain locality, does the scarcity of work- 
ers last long? If not, why not? 

When men are hunting jobs toward which cities 
do they go? Why? 

Does supply and demand have anything to do with 
the price at which you are able to sell your labor- 
power? 

Why is the steel trust putting up a fifty million 
dollar plant in China? Will they be able to make more 
profits manufacturing steel there than in America? 
Why? 

Why do Chinese workmen come to America to sell 
their labor-power ? 

Karl Marx talks much of commodities—their value 
and their price, and in order to understand his teach- 
ings, we must know first of all that we are sellers of a 
commodity called labor-power. 

In the next lesson we shall take up the question 
of what determines the value of your labor-power and 


oe We suggest that eee on 
by Marx; 3 vols.;. cloth, $2.00 each. ’ 

Value, Price and Profit, by Marx, 15 in, 
, These lessons are only an attempt to say, fine 
language of working men and women, the ii): 
“says in his own books, 


I. 


The Value of a Commodity. 


In the preceding chapter, we learned that the 
wageworker’s relation to the boss is that of a seller 
of a commodity. Whether you work in a mine, a 
mill or a factory, whenever you get a job, you are 
selling your strength to work—or your labor-power— 
to the boss. 

We know that labor-power is a commodity like 
shoes or hats or stoves. 

Now all commodities are the product of labor, 
that is, there was never a commodity that was not 
the result of the strength and brains of working men 
or women. Workers make shoes; bakers of bread are 
working men or women; houses, street cars, trains, 
palaces, bridges, stoves—all are the product of the 
laboring man. All commodities are the product of 
labor. 

There is one common thing which all commodities 
contain. This is labor, A commodity only has value 
(exchange value) because it contains human labor. 

Horses are commodities, cows are commodities, 
gold is a commodity. Human labor has been spent 
in producing all these. Labor-power is also a com- 
modity, the result of human labor in the past. 

Working men and women spent labor producing 
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you and me. Somebody made bread, sewed shoes, 


built houses and made clothes for us. All the things 
we ate and drank and wore and used were made by 
the labor of working men and women. ‘Their labor 
was necessary labor. Without it we should never have 
grown old enough or strong enough to have labor- 
power to sell. Labor-power was spent in raising us 
to the point where we would be able to work. 

The value of a commodity is determined by the 
social labor-time necessary to produce it. On page 
61 of the Kerr edition of Value, Price and Profit, 
Marx says: 

“Tt might seem that if the value of a commodity 
is determined by the quantity of labor bestowed upon 
its production, the lazier a man, or clumsier a man, 
the more valuable his commodity, because the greater 
the time of labor required for finishing the commodity. 
This, however, would be a sad mistake. You will 
recollect that T used the word social labor, and many 
‘points are involved in this qualification. 

“Tn saying that the value of a commodity is deter- 
mined by the quantity of labor worked up or erystal- 
ized in it, we mean the quantity of labor necessary 
for its production in a given state of society, under 
eertain social average conditions of production, with 
a given social average intensity, and average skill of 
labor employed.,’’ 

If you spend three months cutting up a log with 
a pen-knife into a kitchen chair, it will be no more 
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valuable in the end than the kitchen chair made in the 
big factories where many men working at large 
machines produce hundreds of chairs in a single day. 


Of course we know that every new improvement 
in machinery lessens the labor-time needed in making 
certain commodities. Oil is less valuable than it was 
ten years ago because it takes less labor-power to pro- 
duce it. Steel has fallen in value, because owing to 
the new and improved machinery used in making steel 
it requires less human labor power for its production. 

Suppose every shoe factory in the country were 
working full time in order to supply the demand for 
shoes. The factories using the very old fashioned ma- 
chinery would require more labor to the shoe than the 
factories using newer machines, while the great, up-to- 
date factories using the most modern machines would 
need comparatively little human labor-power in pro- 
ducing shoes. 

The value of shoes would be determined by the 
average (or social) labor-time necessary to make them, 
or the socially necessary labor contained in all the 
shoes. 

The value of gold or silver is determined in the 
same way. The necessary social labor needed to pro- 
duce gold gives it its value. The value of gold rises 
or falls just as the value of other commodities rise or 
fall. Today gold is much lower in value than it was 
twenty years ago, because new methods of production 
have reduced the social labor needed in gold mining 
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about one-half. If you have twenty dollars in gold 
it is only of half the value of twenty dollars twenty 
years ago. It contains only half the labor. 

In the same way we may determine the value of 
laboring-power. ‘‘Like every other commodity its 
value is determined by the quantity (or time) of labor 
necessary to produce it. 

‘“‘The laboring-power of a man exists only in his 
living individuality. A certain mass of necessaries 
must” be consumed by a man to grow up and maintain 
his life. But the man, like the machine, will wear out, 
and must be replaced by another man. Besides the 
mass of necessaries required for his own maintenance, 
he wants another amount of necessaries to bring up a 
certain quota of children that are to replace him on the 
labor market and to perpetuate the race of laborers. 
. . » It will be seen that the value of laboring-power 
is determined by the value of the necessaries required 
to produce, develop, maintain and perpetuate the labor- 
ing-power.’’ (Value, Price and Profit, pp. 75-76.) 

The value of a man’s labor-power is determined by 
the social labor necessary to produce it, Marx says. 
This means food, clothing, shelter (the necessities of 
life) and it means something additional to rear a boy 
or girl to take your place in the shop or factory when 
you grow too old to keep up the fierce pace set by the 
boss. 

Enough to live on and to raise workers to take 


our places—this is the value of our labor-power, if we 
are wage-workers, 


Fee QUESTIONS. 


What is a commodity? What does the wage-worker sell to 
his employer? 

What determines the value of a commodity? 

What do you mean by SOCIAL labor-power? 

Are matches less valuable now than they were ten years 
ago? Why? ‘ 

Have commodities in general decreased in value in the last 
ten years of improved machine production? Why? 

Name commodities that have decreased in value. Has 
rubber increased in value? Why? 

Does it take less labor power to weave cloth, to make 
cement, to slaughter hogs than it did twenty years ago? Why? 

Remember that SCARCITY may cause a commodity to 
exchange (sell) above or below its value, but it does not make 
value. Marx says that Value is human labor (in the abstract). 

very class should have at least one set of Marx's Capital 
for reference in connection with these lessons. The Table of 
Contents in these three volumes is a splendid guide to students. 
Price, $2.00 a volume, $6.00 for the set; we prepay expressage. 


Ti. 
Prices. 


The value of a commodity is determined by the 
necessary social labor contained in it. If some one 
told me that an overcoat was equal in value to the 
value of (or contained in) a suit of clothes, I would 
know that the overcoat and suit of clothes were equal 
in value because they contained equal quantities of 
the same common thing—labor. 

Generally speaking the value of four pairs of 
trousers is about equal to the value of one coat, Why 
is the coat more valuable than the trousers? And what 
determines the measure of value when we come to 
exchange commodities ? 

You exchange your inhoepowikae the boss—for 
perhaps $2 in gold a day, and in turn the gold is 
exchanged for the necessities of life—food, clothing 
and shelter. Why do these commodities exchange for 
each other? 

As we learned before, labor is the measure of value. 
The coat, mentioned above, exchanges for four pairs of 
trousers because the coat contains four times the quan- 
tity of social labor that one pair of the trousers 
contains, 

The necessary social labor contained in a com- 


modity (shoes, coats, gold, bread, your labor power, 
15 
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or whatever it may be) determines what it will ex- 
ehange for. The natural tendency is for commodities 
of equal value to exchange for each other, or for other 
commodities of equal value. 

For example: the amount of wheat produced by 
ten hours of necessary social labor time will exchange 
for the amount of cloth, shoes, chairs, gold or some 
other commodity that will be produced by ten hours of 
necessary social labor. 

The value or values for which commodities will 
exchange change constantly as the social labor neces- 
sary to their production changes. Last month we 
read of a new molding machine that enables one boy 
to produce as many castings in one day as four men 
had been accustomed to produce. These castings have 
now greatly decreased in value (in the individual plant 
where the new:process is used) but the total value of 
castings in general has been only slightly reduced. The 
average labor necessary to produce castings is only a 
little less than formerly. When the new process be- 
comes general and the average necessary labor greatly 
reduced, castings will greatly decrease in value. 

“Tf we consider commodities as values, we consider 
them exclusively under the single aspect of realized, 
fixed, or, if you like, erystalized human labor. In thie 
respect they can differ only by representing greater or 
smaller quantities of labor, as for example, a greater 
amount of labor may be worked up in a silken handker- 
chief than in a brick. 


re 
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‘‘A commodity has value, because it is a erystaliza- 
tion of social labor. . . . The relative values of com- 
modities are, therefore, determined by the respective 
quantities or amounts of labor worked up (or con- 
tained) in them.’’ (Pages 56 and 57, Value, Price and 
Profit.) 

“In calculating the exchangeable value of a com- 
modity we must add to the quantity of labor last em- 
ployed, the quantity of labor previously worked up in 
the raw material of a commodity, and the labor be- 
‘stowed in the implements, tools, machinery, and build- 
ings, with which labor is assisted.’’ (Value, Price and 
Profit, page 60.) 

The value of barrels, for example, is determined 
by the social (factory) labor spent in producing staves 
and hoops and the labor time used in producing the 
portion of machinery worn out in making them, as 
_ well as the necessary social labor spent in cutting and 
hauling (producing) raw logs for use in the mill. 

Every time more social labor is needed in making 
commodities—shoes, hats, gloves, stoves or cigars— 
whatever these commodities may be—their value is 
increased. Every time the quantity of socially neces- 
sary labor is lessened in the production of commodities, 


their value is decreased. 

Nearly all kinds of furniture have greatly de- 
ereased in value the past few years owing to the 
improved machines used in their production and the 
relatively small quantity of labor contained in fur- 
niture. 
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Gold has steadily been decreasing in value in the 
past ten years owing to the improved methods of pro- 
ducing gold and the decreasing quantity of labor 
contained in it. 

Rubber is steadily growing more valuable because 
the available world supply has been nearly exhausted 
and it requires more time hunting or planting, and 
caring for rubber trees—more labor is contained in a 
pound of rubber than a few years ago. 

Gradually we see huge machines replacing the 
smaller ones in all the great producing industries and, 
with the constant introduction of more improved ma- 
chinery, the quantity of human labor contained in 
commodities produced by modern methods—grows less 
and less. Such commodities decrease in value with 
every decrease in the labor embodied in them. 


Price, 


Price is the money name for which commodities 
exchange. We are accustomed to figure in gold prices. 
All our bank notes read ‘‘payable in—so much—gold.”’ 
But gold is a commodity just like bread, or overcoats, 
or dresses, or automobiles. And commodities tend to 
exchange for the sum of gold containing a quantity 
of labor equal to the quantity of labor contained in 
them. 

That is, if ten dollars in gold contains forty hours 
of necessary labor, that gold will exchange for (or will 
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buy) as many pairs of shoes as forty hours of social 
labor will produce. 

Generally speaking, a commodity containing ten 
hours of necessary labor will tend to exchange for 
gold, or any other commodity containing ten hours of 
necessary labor. 

This is true when price and value are equal. But 
supply and demand cause commodities to exchange (or 
sell) above or below their value, temporarily. 

A temporary shortage in coal—when the supply 
does not equal the demand—may enable the dealers 
to exchange coal above its value for a short time. An 
over supply of automobiles may cause the manufactur- 
ers to offer to sell (or Saas autos below their 
value, for a time. 

Prices are often a little above or below the value 
of commodities, but they are always inclining toward 
the value of commodities. 

(Please remember that we are not here speaking of 
monopoly prices. We shall consider them in a later 
lesson. } 

“If supply and demand equilibrate each other, the 
market prices of commodities will correspond with 
their natural prices, that is to say with their values, 
as determined by the respective quantities of labor 
required for their production. . . . If, instead of 
considering only the daily fluctuations, you analyze the 
movement of market prices for longer periods . . . 
you will find that the fluctuations of market prices, 
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their deviations from values, their ups and downs, 
paralyze and compensate each other; so that, apart 
from the effect of monopolies and some other modifica- 
tions I must now pass by, all descriptions of com- 
modities are, on the average, sold at their respective 
values or natural prices. 

“Tf, speaking broadly, and embracing somewhat 
longer periods, all descriptions of commodities sell at 
their respective values, it is nonsense to suppose that 
profit, not in individual cases, but the constant and 
usual profits of different trades, spring from the prices 
of commodities, or selling them at a price over and 
above their value. 

‘To explain the general nature of profits, you must 
start from the theorem that, on an average, com- 
modities are sold at their real values, and that profits 
are derived from selling them at their values, that is 
in proportion to the quantity of labor realized (or con- 
tained) in them. 

‘Tf you cannot explain profit upon this suppositian, 
you cannot explain it at all.’’ (From Value, Price and 
Profit, pages 68, 69 and 70.) 


QUESTIONS, 


Why does skilled labor-power sell (or exchange) at a 
higher price (for more gold) than unskilled labor? Does the 
fact that it requires more LABOR to produce a skilled laborer, 
that it takes more years of feeding, clothing and shelter to 
PREPARE a skilled workman, have anything to do with the 
VALUE of their labor-power? 

Mining experts tell us that it takes much less labor-power 
to produce the commodity—gold, than it did a few years ago. 


ae 
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Have you noticed that your gold (or money) exchanges for 
fewer commodities nowadays than it did ten years ago? ~ 

Wheat is produced for a world market. Do you think 
wheat has decreased much in value in the past ten years as 
compared to the decrease in value (or social labor necessary ) 
of steel? 

We believe it takes very nearly as much labor-power to 
produce a bushel of wheat (on the AVHRAGE) as it did in 
1900; hence its value must have remained nearly the same, 

Why then will a hundred bushels of wheat today exchange 
for MORE gold dollars than it did in 19007 

If the VALUE of both commodities had remained the same 
and no monopolist controlled the world’s wheat or gold supply, 
they would exchange upon the same basis as formerly. ‘That 
is, the same amount of gold would exchange for (or buy) the 
same amount of wheat. 

Does the decreased yalue of GOLD result in the farmer 
getting a higher price (or more gold) in exchange for his wheat 
crop? 

(Do not forget that, as Marx says, if we cannot explain 
profits upon the basis that all commodities exchange at their 
Values, we cannot explain them at all.) 

Our next lesson will take up Surplus Value, which explains 
how capitalists make profits even though all commodities 
exchange at their values. 

Remember that we do not sell our labor. We sell our 
strength to work our laboring power, our labor power, Labor Is 
the expenditure of labor-power, See Value, Price and Profit, 
pages 71, 72 and 78. When we apply for a job, we do not offer 
to sell our WORK, but our strength to WORK. The com- 
modities we make are crystallizations of our work or of our 
LABOR, but it is our strength to labor, or laboring power—our 
labor-power which we sell to the boss, 


IV. 


How Profits Are Made. 


Many of us have been accustomed to thin 
profits are made from graft, from special privi 
from monopoly. We have talked so much of 
ing among capitalists that we have altogether over- 
looked the great, main method of profit taking. 

As Marx says, if you cannot explain profits on the 
supposition that commodities exchange at their values, 
you cannot explain them at all. 

And so we shall assume (as in truth they generally 
do) that commodities, on the average, exchange at their 
value. : 

Suppose that it takes two hours of necessary labor 
to produce the necessaries of life for a workingman— 
or, in other words, two hours of labor a day to produce 
laboring-power. 

Suppose too (as is very likely the case), that $2.00 
in gold represents two hours of labor. 

Now the value of labor-power (which the working- 
man sells) is determined (as the values of all com- 
modities are determined), by the social labor contained 
in it. It is represented by the necessities of life, pro- 
duced by two hours of necessary labor a day. 

Tf the workman sells his labor-power at its value, 
he will receive in return a commodity containing two 

22 : 
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hours of necessary social labor. In the case we mention 3 oe < 
above, he would receive $2.00 a day. ‘yr 

In other words, a day’s labor-power represents tee 
hours of labor, embodied in the food, clothing and 
shelter that produce it, just as the two dollars in gold — 
(or an equivalent) represent two hours of necessary — 
labor. The labor-power is equal in value to the value 
of the $2.00 in gold. The workman has sold his labor- 
power at its value. 

The workman receives enough ($2.00) in wages to 
eat, drink, to rest and clothe himself—enough to pro- 
duce more labor-power. He receives the value of his 
labor-power. 

But wage laborers sell their laboring-power to the 
bosses by the day or by the week, at so many hours a 
day. The capitalist buys the commodity (labor-power), 
paying for it at its value. If the wage worker is a 
miner, in two hours he will dig coal equal in value to 
his wage of $2.00 a day. The coal he digs will contain 
two hours of labor just as the two dollars in gold 
contain two hours of labor and as the necessaries for 
which he exchanges his two dollars, contain two hours 
of labor. 

In other words, in two hours (of necessary labor) 
the miner would have produced value in coal equal 
to the value of his wages (or his laboring-power). But 
he sells his labor-power by the day or week and the 
boss prolongs the hours of work as far as possible. 

In two hours, however, the miner has produced 
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enough value to pay his own wages, but the boss, 
having bought the laboring-power by the day, may be 
able to make the wage-worker work ten hours daily, 
The miner needs only to work two hours to produce a 
value of $2.00 to reproduce his labor-power. As Marx 
would say: 

He must daily reproduce a value of $2.00 (which 
he will do in two hours), to daily reproduce his labor- 
power. 

But when he sells his laboring-power to the boss 
the boss acquires the right to use his labor-power the 
entire day—as many hours as the worker’s physical 
endurance will permit. 

If he forces the miner to work ten hours daily, the 
workingman will be laboring eight hours beyond the 
time necessary to pay his own wages (or value of his 
labor-power). These eight hours of surplus labor are 
embodied in a surplus value or a surplus product. 

In two hours the miner produces in coal value 
sufficient to pay for his labor-power, but in the eight 
succeeding hours of labor he will produce coal valuing 
$8.00, all of which the capitalist retains for himself, 

Since the miner sold his laboring-power to the 
capitalist, the coal, or value the miner produces, be- 
longs to the capitalist. 

Thus the capitalist spends $2.00 a day in wages 
(or two hours of labor) and acquires coal, or other 
commodities, equal to $10.00 (or ten hours of labor). 
Thus come profits. 
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Year after year the capitalists buy Jabor-power, 
paying for it at its value (in the case of the miner 
at $2.00 a day). The capitalists own the products of 
the workers—equalling ten hours of labor. They ex- % 
change a commodity (gold, or money), containing two i 
hours of labor for labor-power (containing two hours 
of necessary labor—represented by the necessities of 
life). But when the miner goes home at night the 
capitalists find themselves owners of the coal he has 
dug, which contains ten hours of labor. 

Coal (representing ten hours of labor) will ex- 
change for gold (or money) containing ten hours of 
labor; in this case for $10.00, The miner has produced 
$10.00 worth of coal. He received $2.00. 

The eight hours of value, or $8.00 worth of coal, 
which the capitalists appropriate, is surplus value, for 
which they give no equivalent. 

“Tt is this sort of exchange between capital and 
labor upon which eapitalistic production, or the wages 
system, is founded, and which must constantly result 
in reproducing the workingman as workingman and 
the capitalist as a capitalist. 

‘“The rate of surplus value, all other circumstances 
remaining the same, will depend on the proportion 
between that part of the working day necessary to 
reproduce the value of the laboring-power and the 
surplus time or surplus labor performed for the capi- 
talist. It will, therefore, depend on the ratio in which 
the working day is prolonged over and above that 
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extent, by working which the working man would only 
reproduce the value of his laboring-power or replace 
his wages.”’ (Page 81, Value, Price and Profit, by 
Karl Marx.) 

The capitalist owns the product of his wage-worker. 
When he sells this product he disposes of commodities 
a part of which have cost him absolutely nothing, al- 
though they have cost his workman labor. 

It is easy to see how the miner received the value 
of his laboring-power ; $2.00 gold contain two hours of 
labor, $2.00 exchange for—or will buy—the necessaries 
of life (produced by two hours of labor) which will 
enable the miner to produce more labor-power for the 
next day's work. 

In this case the miner’s product, the coal he digs 
in one day, contains five times the quantity of labor 
needed to produce the necessaries of life, which pro- 
duce, in him, more strength or more labor-power. 

For the things he gets for his labor-power contain 
only two hours of labor, while the things he produces, 
and which are claimed by the capitalist, contain ten 
hours of labor. 

The miner sells his labor-power and, naturally, the 
capitalist desires to use it as profitably (for himself) 
as possible, If the wage-worker demanded commodities 
in exchange for his products, containing an equal quan- 
tity of labor, he would no longer be a wage-worker, 
for capitalists would no longer employ him, There 


would be nothing—no surplus value—left for the 
capitalists. 
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But men and women who have nothing to sell but 
their labor-power have no choice in the matter. They 
are compelled to sell their strength or labor-power in 
order to get wages to live. Capitalists, on the other 
hand, employ them for the sole purpose of taking 
profits. Capitalists are forced to give the working 
class enough to live and work on, but they try by every 
means at their command to prolong the working day 
into ten, or even twelve hours, in order that more 
surplus products, or surplus value, may remain for 
themselves. 

But intelligent workmen and women are not con- 
tent with selling their laboring-power at its value. 
They are coming more and more to demand the value 
of their products. We are growing weary of being 
mere commodities, compelled to sell ourselves, for 
wages at the regular ‘‘market price.’’ We are weary 
of receiving a product of two hours of labor for 
products containing ten hours of our labor. We are 
tired of living on meagre wages while we pile up mil- 
lions for the capitalist class. 

This is the chief demand of socialism; that work- 
ingmen and women cease selling themselves, or their 
_ strength, as commodities. We propose to own the 
commodities we produce ourselves and to exchange 
commodities containing a certain quantity of necessary 
social labor, for other commodities representing an ~ 
equal quantity of necessary social labor. 

You and I work for the boss because he owns the 
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factory or mine or railroad or the mill. Ownership of 
the means of production and distribution (the fac- 
tories, land, mines, mills—the machinery that produces 
things) makes masters of capitalists and wage-workers 
of you and me. 

Socialists propose the ownership, in common, of 
the mines, mills, factories and land, of all the produe- 
tive industries, by the workers of the world. 

When you and I and our comrades own the fac- 
tory in which we work, we will no longer need to turn 
over to anybody the commodities we have produced, 
We shall be joint owners of the things we have made 
socially. We shall demand labor for labor in the ex- 
change of commodities. This is the kernel of socialism. 
It proposes to make men and women of us instead of 
commodities to be bought and sold upon the cheapest 
market as men buy shoes or cows. 


QUESTIONS. 


In the illustrations given above, can the mine owner pay 
the mine-workers the value of their labor-power and still make 
a profit? Can the mine owners sell coal at its value and pay 
the mine-workers the value of their labor-power and still make 
a profit? 

Would it be possible for the mine owners to pay the mine- 
workers MORE than the value of their labor-power and to sell 
the coal at less than its value, and still make a profit? Explain 
why this would be possible. 

If the wage-workers should become strong enough. to de- 
mand the value of their products what would happen? Would 
there be any surplus left for the capitalist class? Explain 
why not. 

What becomes of the difference between the value of your 
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Low Prices and More About Profits. 


We know that strength to work, or labor-power, is 
acommodity. The value of a commodity is determined 
by the necessary social labor time contained in it. 

If it takes three hours of social labor to produce 
the necessities of life for you one day, the value of 
your labor-power one day will be three hours of neces- 
sary social labor. 

Figure A will represent the value of your labor 
power, because 3 hours of social labor are contained 


VALUE OF 
LABOR POWER 


3 HOURS 
LABOR 


A 


NECESSITIES 
OF LIFE 1 DAY 


in the necessities of life which will support you one 
day. 

Let Figure C represent your product for one day. 
It contains 9 hours of labor time. The capitalist who 
employs you will need to return to you sufficient value 


to enable you to pay for A (or the cost of living). 
30 
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Figure B is equal to A because it contains 3 houre 
of labor. It represents the value returned to you by 


the boss in the shape of gold or wages. 
We know that A is equal to B. And we know 
that C contains three times the value of A or B. We 


WAGES 


3 HOURS 
LABOR 


GOLD OR 
MONEY 


know also that the capitalist is constantly trying te 
prolong C into ten or even eleven hours, and that 
capitalists cut wages whenever and wherever possible. 
It is only by constant struggle that the working class 
YOUR PRODUCT ONE DAY 
NINE HOURS OF LABOR VALUE 


RETURNED TO 
YOU IN WAGES 


c 


3 HOURS OF 
LABOR 


has been able to maintain its position, to secure a, per- 
haps normal, increase in wages, or a shorter workday. 

It is self-evident that if you secure more wages (B) 
there will be less of the value of your producti (0) 
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remaining for the capitalist employing you, just as a 
reduction in wages leaves more surplus value for him. 

An increase in the length of your workday (C) to 
ten hours will leave 7 hours of unpaid labor instead 
of six. A shorter workday will leave less surplus value 
for the capitalist. 

Reformers believe that if we could decrease the 
cost of living we would better our condition. They 
think if A (the cost of living) were lowered, we could 
save a part of our wages (B). Of course, the value of 
our labor-power falls with a decrease in the value of 
the necessities of life, but they imagine we might be 
able to lower the cost of living without suffering a 
corresponding decrease in wages. 

Personally, you know if your landlord should cut 
your rent down one-half next month, you would have 
more money left to spend for other things. Person- 
ally, you know if your brother offered to board you at 
half the regular rate, you could save a still larger sum 
of money next month. This is true of your individual 
case. 

But we are not talking about individual cases, 
though we use concrete examples for the sake of mak- 
ing things clear. We are asking if low prices would 
benefit the wage-working class. 

We will suppose an extreme example in order to 
illustrate our explanation. Suppose the City of Chi- 
cago should buy up all the houses, flats and cottages 
that rent to the working class here, and suppose this 
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city should cut rents down one-half. Suppose that 
Chicago had municipal ownership and it was possible 
for the city to reduce the cost of living here 50 per cent. 
What we want to consider is—would the reduction 
benefit the working class or that part of the capitalist 
class not directly engaged in producing the necessities 
of life? 


When the cost of living is greatly reduced at any 
given city, workingmen and women flock to that point 
to sell their labor-power. They believe that if they can 
get jobs where it costs less to live, they will be able to 
save money and, perhaps, finally climb into the capi- 
talist class themselves. 

But note what happens. There is an immediate 
influx of workers into the city of low prices. The 
competition among workers for jobs becomes more keen 
at once, and it is always keen. Capitalists purchase 
labor-power at the lowest price. Men and women offer 
to sell their labor-power at a lower and still lower 
price till wages again fall to the cost of living. In a 
very short time these workers will find that they have 
gained nothing. ; 

Take the examples of A, B and C. When the cost 
of living (A) is cut in half, the competition, among 
the sellers of labor-power, reduces wages (B) accord- 
ingly. If your capitalist employer is a steel manufac- 
turer will he be able to appropriate more or less of the 
value of your product? 

Capitalists rarely start industrial enterprises in 


a 
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Alaska because the cost of living (or value of labor- 
power) is so extremely high in the far north that there 
is very little surplus value left for them. 

The value of a commodity is determined by the 
average social labor contained in it. The Alaska steel 
manufacturer would have to compete in a world market 
just as the Bethlehem and Gary mills compete, and it is 
necessary social labor only that makes value. 

Reports are coming from Guatemala of cotton 
manufacturers who are locating and establishing cot- 
. ton mills there. The natives of Central America can 
live on very low wages. Almost all natives in Guate- 
mala build and own their own thatched huts. The 
climate is warm and artificial heat is never needed. 
Nobody requires steam heat or base-burners. A cot- 
ton shirt and cotton trousers clothe a man as well as 
his neighbors, so that the cost of living is a very negli- 
gible quantity. Bread fruit and bananas grow wild, 
and 10 or 12 cents a day will keep a native in comfort. 
A recent magazine article, which dwelt upon the ad- 
vantages of capital in Central America, reports that 
Guatemala natives receive, on the average, 9, 10 or 12 
cents a day. 

If the Central American natives were driven to toil 
as fiercely as we are of the states, Guatemala would be 
a heaven for capitalists. But it is still possible for them 
to live without much labor. When, however, the capi- 
talists gain control of the land, so that the natives will 
be forced to sell their labor-power in order to live, more 
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exploiters of labor will turn toward the land where the 


cost of living is almost nothing (labor-power of little 
value), and where they will be able to appropriate a 
still larger portion of unpaid labor. 

From no angle can we find where low prices will 
benefit the working class for any appreciable length of 
time, because the struggle for jobs soon brings wages 
down to just about enough to live on. 


QUESTIONS. 


The workingmen and women of Belgium have long labored 
to reduce the cost of living in Belgium, They have formed 
co-operatives and we learn that they actually HAVE been able 
to lower the prices on the necessities of life. If we had list 
prices of groceries in Belgium, we would probably be amazed 
at the difference in their prices and ours. And still only 
recently a Belgian Socialist wrote us that his country was still 
the Heaven for capitalists and the hell for workingmen and 
women, 

Will wages in Belgium be as high as they are in Colorado 
or in Ohio? Why not? Are the Belgian comrades any better 
off than we are? 

If every workingman owned his own home in Salt Lake 
City, would this tend to INCREASE or to DECREASE wages 
there? Explain why. 

Why do the owners of factories usually build them in small 
towns? Why are there so few factories in New York and 
Chicago? 

Is the wage-worker exploited of his product at the mine or 
factory or is he CHEATED when he spends his wages for the 
necessities of life? : 

Before you reply to the above question, reply to the 
following : 

What determines the value of your labor-power? Mnee 
determines the value of any commodity? 

Does A (the cost of living) have anything to do with the 
amount of B (wages) you will receive? 
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If B (wages) are not equal in value to A (the cost of 
living) will this mean that you HAVE NOT RECEIVED the 
value of your labor-power, or will it mean that the grocer, and 
butcher, and clothier are cheating you? 

If wages (B) are reduced will your employer be able to 
appropriate more surplus value? 

Owing to the improved methods of production the necessi- 
ties of life are slowly decreasing in value. A contains less 
labor; is less valuable. Gold also is decreasing in value, con- 
tains less social labor. What would be the natural explanation 
of the fact that gold today exchanges for FEWER commodities 
than it did five years ago? Which would you expect to have 
decreased most in value—gold or the necessities of life? 

If the necessities of life decreased FASTER than the value 
of gold decreased, would prices of the necessities fall? In this 
case B would be of more value than A. Would wages continue 
to be of more value than A for very long? 

Would general co-operatives for reducing the cost of living 
in America benefit the working class? Or would they tend to 
reduce wages? Why? 

Will we have to exclude the natives of Central America 
from the United States in order to prevent them from com- 
peting with us to sell their labor-power? Or are they already 
taking jobs from American cotton workers even though working 
in Guatemala? Explain. 


VIL 


High Prices and Monopoly Prices. 


We have been considering Low Prices and their 
effect upon the working class. We discovered that, 
owing to the competition among wage-workers for jobs, 
wages are reduced (when prices fall) to just about the 
cost of living. In discussing Low Prices we have 
learned what would happen to B (wages) as a result. 

We are still speaking of commodities which ex- 
ehange at their values. 


VALUE OF 
LABOR POWER 


3 HOURS 
LABOR 


A 


NECESSITIES 
OF LIFE 1 DAY 


If A, (or the value of the necessities of life) is 
doubled, the value of your labor-power will also be 
doubled. Suppose A is doubled without B being in- 
creased accordingly—the value of food, clothing and 
shelter be twice what it was formerly and wages remain 
stationary. 

37 
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Reformers will tell you that the grocer, the butcher, 
clothier and landlord are exploiting you. They say 
that your employer exploits you, but that when you go 
to spend your wages these other men also cheat or 
rob you, 

But if wages (B) do not rise to the same level as 
the necessities of life (A) this merely means that your 
boss is no longer paying you the value of your labor- 


WAGES 


3 HOURS 
LABOR 


GOLD OR 
MONEY 


power. The value of food, clothing and shelter deter- 
mine the value of your labor-power. 

Do not be confused into thinking because rents are 
“‘high,’’? or because food is expensive, that you are 
exploited when you pay for these things. As A in- 
ereases in value your labor-power increases in value, 
And only when wages equal the cost of living are you 
receiving the value of your labor-power. 

Shortage of workingmen may cause labor-power to 
exchange above its value temporarily; shortage or an 
over-supply of any commodity may cause it to exchange 
above or below its value for a short time. But 
monopoly alone can cause a commodity to exchange 
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above its value for any length of time. To repeat: 

Reformer says: The wage worker receives his 
wages. That he is exploited by his employer. But 
when he goes to buy shoes, food, meat or clothes, he 
finds the owner of these commodities selling them at a 
higher price than he can pay. Then the reformers con- 
clude that these merchants are exploiting the workers 
also. These people do not understand that the value 
of A (the necessities of life) determine wages. 

Not all individual workingmen or women receive 
the value of their labor-power. Some men and women 
receive a little more than the value of labor-power. 
We know a young girl in this city who works in a 
department store for $5.00 a week. She cannot buy 
food, clothing and shelter for $5.00. Her brother 
receives $18.00 a week. He can live on less than that 
sum. He helps his sister pay her expenses. Thus both 
receive the value of their labor-power. ‘ 

Men cannot work long upon less wages than the 
value of their labor-power. They must have help from 
without. -Fortunate members of families help those 
who do not earn enough to live on. Thousands of 
families receive intermittent aid from charity organiza- 
tions, so that the working class, in general, receives 
just about the value of its labor-power. In other words, 
the army of workers receive enough to produce more 
workers for tomorrow and twenty years from now. It 
is the unemployed fighting for jobs who force wages 
down almost to the bare cost of living. 
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“We see how an increase in the value of A means 
a consequent increase in the value of labor-power. We 
must not, therefore, berate the grocer, the butcher or 
landlord when our employers fail to pay us the value 
of our labor-power. We will be forced to demand 
higher wages in order to live. 


But High Prices do not necessarily mean that food, 
clothing, etc., have increased in value. It may mean 
that gold—or the medium of exchange—has decreased 
in value. 

The tendency of almost all commodities is to de- 
erease in value, as modern production lessens the neces- 
sary labor contained in them. Gold may decrease in 


value faster than the value of meat, shoes, bread and 
clothing has decreased. 


A is shrinking, but B (wages) are shrinking faster 
in value. Since gold (or wages) is out-decreasing the 
necessities of life, in value, it exchanges for fewer of 
them. One dollar buys less meat today than it bought 
five years ago. 

Reformers are crying for Low Prices, but revolu- 
tionists are demanding Higher Wages (the value of 
their labor-power) in all the gold standard countries 
today. They are also working for the abolition of 
wage-slavery tomorrow. Everywhere we see wages 
slowly rising to meet the increased cost of living. 

We have bewailed the High Prices, while prices 
are only nominally higher than they were five years 
ago. Gold (or wages) has decreased in value consider- 
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ably and as commodities tend to exchange at ‘their 


values, gold buys fewer commodities. 


We may still be receiving the same nasibel of 


dollars each week, but the value of these dollars has 


decreased. Actually our wages have been reduced. © 


Unless they enable us to buy the necessities of life we 
are not receiving the value of our labor-power from our 
employers. 

1. An increase in the prices of the necessities of 
life may come from an increase in the value of com- 
modities. We shall have to receive an equal rise in 
wages if we are to get the value of our labor-power. 

2, Wages (or gold) may decrease in value until 
they no longer will purchase A. Unless we receive 
more wages accordingly we will be receiving less than 
the value of our labor-power. 

Monopoly Prices. 

Now all through the preceding chapters I could 
hear, in imagination, the reformers crying, ‘‘But what 
about monopoly prices?”’ 

In the first place, there never was an absolute, per- 


manent monopoly, There are steel mills in China, © 


Japan, Mexico, England and Germany which will 
supply the American market if they can undersell the 
home product. China is now shipping steel rails into 
California at a lower price than the American mills 
supply them, 

There are still many independent oil companies in 
many lands. Automobile service, electric car lines, 
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aeroplanes, water courses, chutes and flumes all in- 
fringe upon the railroads. Whenever the railway 
charges become more than the traffic will bear the 
manufacturer removes to another city. 

Men may hope to gain permanent complete mo- 
nopolies, but there is always the danger of somebody 
coming forth with a substitute. Some one is always 
providing substitutes. 

No man was ever able to raise the general price 
of a commodity at will, and get that price. If any man 
ever held such power, he would have charged an un- 
limited price for his commodity and immediately 
assumed the world’s dictatorship. 

John D. Rockefeller may be able to raise the price 
on oil in certain communities, but he cannot foree men 
to buy at this price. So-called monopolists are sub- 
ject to economic laws just as are wage-workers. No 
monopolist was ever so great a philanthropist that he 
did not charge all the traffic would bear at all times. 
We see, therefore, that they cannot raise prices at their 
own sweet will. 

No man ever held a near monopoly but what other 
capitalists with money to invest turned ever longing 
eyes upon the Golden Goose ready to produce a sub- 
stitute that will relegate his rival’s product to the 
Past. 

But there are some very near monopolies in the 
United States. Some of these doubtless are able to sell 
—or exchange—their commodities above their value. 
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; ee 
A few of these are engaged in the production of food, i 
clothing or houses. ; 

Now it does not mean because a monopolist holds 
temporary control of a commodity that he will raise 
the price of that commodity. He will surely seek to 
lower its value by closing down unnecessary factories 
and installing improved machinery that will lessen the 
labor contained in his product. Many ‘‘monopoly’’ 
owned commodities sell at a lower price than they did 
before they were monopoly produced. 

If a monopoly produced commodity exchanges at 
its value, under the new method of production, its 
prices would be lower. Many friends assure me that 
oil is much cheaper today than it was twenty or thirty 
years ago, before John D. began to build the Octopus, 
If a monopolist continues to sell a commodity at the 
same price it exchanged for formerly, he will be able 
to appropriate greatly increased profits, for its value 
will have decreased—perhaps 50 per cent. 

But we will take an extreme case to illustrate who 
pays the increased price where an imaginary Octopus 
doubles the price of the necessities of life. 

Let us suppose that 500 miners are receiving $5 a 
day working a copper mine in Alaska. Five dollars 
just affords them a comfortable or tolerable living in 
Alaska. The man who owns the food and clothing 
supply in Alaska at this time has a temporary monopoly 
—an absolute, temporary monopoly of these necessities. 

This man finds he actually can double the prices 
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on these necessities for one season. The cost of living 
in Alaska rises to $10.00 a day. 

The employer of the miners will be obliged to 
double their wages if the miners are to receive the 
value of their labor-power as formerly. He will need 
to pay $10.00 a day if he expects to have them to 
work for him tomorrow. If the mine owner finds 
$10.00 in wages will leave no profits for him, he will 
refuse the increase and shut down the mine; the miners 
will return South and the Monopolist will find himself 
without a market. The possibility of such a contin- 


YOUR PRODUCT ONE DAY 


NINE HOURS OF LABOR VALUE 
RETURNED TO 
YOU IN WAGES: 


3 HOURS OF 
LABOR 


gency has always to be reckoned with by every ‘‘mo- 
nopolist.’’ There is always the danger of killing the 
Goose That Lays the Golden Egg. 

You see how if the price of A is doubled, wages will 
need to follow, and as B (wages) are increased there 
remains less surplus value for the employer to appro- 
priate. 

The monopolist, in this case, who has been able to 
double the price on the necessities of life and cause 
our wages to be doubled will have forced our mine- 
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SHOP TALKS ON ECONOMICS 


employment, but they have not reduced wages at these points 
by competing for jobs, although they are always in the market 
offering to sell their labor-power, Even men out of work are 
asking MORE for their labor-power than they asked a few 
years ago. 

Why are wages rising at these points and everywhere in 
general? Why are men who are out of work asking more for 
their labor-power? 

There are no Trusts in China—yet. Prices of the necessi- 
ties of life are extremely low. Do “low prices” in a country 
necessarily mean the working class is any better off than where 
“high prices” prevail? 

Suppose one landlord owned all the ground and cottages 
rented to workingmen in one city. Suppose all these men 
worked in a factory at this point. Suppose the landlord raised 
the rent on cottages from $10 to $30, If the workmen had been 
receiving just about the value of their labor-power before, what 
would happen when rents were raised? Who would actually 
pay the increase? 


try to improve their condition today. In Lesson V we 
discussed Low Prices and their effect upon the condi- 
tion of working class life. We discovered that as the Ny 
prices on the necessities of life fall, wages fall propor- 
tionately, because of the competition among wage- 
workers for jobs. 

It would be impossible for an employer of labor 
arbitrarily to lower wages, just as it is impossible for 
capitalists arbitrarily to raise the prices on commodi- 
ties. The conditions must be favorable to such a rise 
or fall in prices. It is the Army of Unemployed men 
and women that force wages (or the price of labor- 
power) down when the cost of living falls. We were 
unable to find where low prices would benefit the work- 
ing class. 

In discussing prices in the last two lessons, we . 
have not said much about wages, or the price of labor- iG 
power. Labor-power is a commodity just as stoves, hs 
coats or flour are commodities. And the value and 
price of labor-power are determined exactly as the 
price and value of all other commodities are de- 
termined. = 

Wage-workers are always trying to get higher 7 +i 
wages, or a better price for their labor-power. 
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It is easy to understand that the gold miner who 
secures a raise in wages from $2.00 to $3.00 a day, 
leaves less surplus value for the mine-owner. He re- 
eeives back more of his product. And the aim of So- 
cialists or revolutionary workmen and women is to be- 
come owners of their entire product. 

Confessed economists have repeatedly claimed that 
a rise in wages was no benefit to the proletariat. They 
insisted that the capitalists would raise prices on the 
necessities of life, so that the workers would be just 
where they were before. 

But in Value, Price and Profit, Chapter IT, page 17, 
Marx says: ‘‘How could that rise of wages affect the 
prices of commodities? Only by affecting the actual 
proportion between the demand for, and the supply of, 
these commodities.’’ 

“It is perfectly true, that, considered as a whole, 
the working class spends, and must spend, its income 
npon necessaries. A general rise in the rate of wages 
would, therefore, produce a rise in the demand for, and 
consequently (temporarily) in the market prices of, 
necessaries. 

“The capitalists who produce these necessaries 
would be compensated for the risen wages by the rising 
market prices of the commodities.”’ 

Note, Marx says that temporarily the prices on 
necessaries would probably rise, owing to the increased 
demand for food, clothing and better houses; not be- 


cause the capitalists decided to raise prices. And then 
note what begins to follow immediately : 


* 
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would cease and prices would return to their former 
level and equilibrium. 

“The general rise in the rate of wages would, there- 
fore, after a temporary disturbance of market prices, 
only result in a general fall in the rate of profit, with- 
out any permanent change in the prices of com- 
modities.’’ 

We will use a concrete illustration to explain 
Marx’s point. In a mining camp the miners secured 
a gain of wages of from $2.00 to $3.00 a day. The 
man who ran the only restaurant in the camp thought 
he could raise the price of board from $4.00 to $5.00 
a week. For a week or two the miners paid the ad- 
vanced prices, but the third week a new restaurant 
was opened by a man who heard of the ‘‘prosperity’’ 
in this particular camp, and inside of two months 
there were four restaurants competing for trade in 
Golden Gulch. This competition among the restaurant 
keepers forced board down to $3.00 a week. Some of 
them moved away until board fell to the average rate 
of board in that state. 

As long as prices were better there new investors 
eame to Golden Gulch, and when they fell below the 
average price for board investors went away. 

Marx says that when workmen and women get 
higher wages, they spend this increase in better food, 
better homes and better clothing. This stimulates the 
demand for food, clothing and houses. More capi- 
talists begin to invest in food production, in houses and 
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When they go into another sphere of production do prices 
on this commodity fall to norma! again? 
Why cannot a capitalist raise prices at his own will? 


Suppose a wealthy ranch owner has a splendid stock of horses 


when the U. 8. troops are sent down to the Mexican borderline. 
Horses are very scarce, since automobiles have won favor with 
the leisure class. He sells these horses at an enormous price. 
There is still talk of war. What does every other ranchman in 
the country plan to do when he hears of the profits of the 
lucky owner of the horses? Do they all go into the COAL 
BUSINESS? 

EVEN if there is still war, or rumor of war, will the price 
on horses be as high in a few years as it is now? Why not? 


Shorter Hours of Labor. 


wages, and how and why they would benefit the work- 
ing class. We discovered that a general increase in 
wages would ultimately result in a fall in the average 
rate of profit, but would not affect prices in general. 

But now that we have seen the desirability of 
higher wages, how may we secure them? 

It is true that the working class, as a class, has 
never been sufficiently well organized to demand a uni- 
versally higher price for its labor-power—a larger por- 
tion of the value of its product from the capitalist 
class. 

Tt is equally true that when they shall have become 
sufficiently organized and class conscious to do so, they 
will not stop with asking higher wages, but will abolish 
the whole wage system itself. 

But Capital makes continual war upon the workers. 
It reduces wages to the bare cost of living and lowers 
the standard of living whenever and wherever possible. 
It prolongs the hours of labor as far as the physical 
endurance of the workers themselves will allow. And 
the workers find themselves forced constantly to fight 
in order to hold the little they already have. So that, 
on every side, we see little groups of workers in con- 
flict with their employers, fighting to maintain work- 
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ing conditions, or to improve them where they become 


unendurable. 


It is obvious that men or women working from ten 
to sixteen hours daily will have little strength or leisure 
for study, or activity in revolutionary work. It is also 
patent that wages are bound to be higher where men 
toil eight hours a day than where they work sixteen 
hours. It requires two shifts of men, working eight 
hours daily, to run a machine that one man runs six- 
teen hours. 


It is not only necessary, but it is a highly desirable 
matter, that we continue to resist and to advance and 
attack in our daily struggle with the capitalists. For 
it is through present defeats and victories that we 
learn our strength and our weaknesses. We learn to 
fight by fighting. New tactics are often evolved in 
struggles that seem to be total failures. And class 
solidarity becomes a living thing, a resistless weapon, 
when we are fighting and acting more or less as a 
class. 

Even group struggles—the isolated wars waged by 
eraft unions against their employers—bear fruitful les- 
sons in class solidarity. For craft wars are becoming 
more uniformly failures, and they show the vital need 
for revolutionary industrial unionism. 

But craft union struggles have not always failed 
in that which they set out to accomplish, although vic- 
tories are becoming increasingly difficult and impos- 


sible with the advance of productive machinery that 
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abolishes the need of skilled laborers. Skilled workers. as 
have often been able to form skilled labor monopolies, —_ 
or unions, where their particular skill has been in de- 


mand, and have forced their employers to give them 
shorter hours, higher wages or better working condi- 
tions. But these victories have been due to a monopoly 
of a particular kind of skill, and not at all to any class 
consciousness on the part of the workers. 

Just at present workers all over the world in the 
countries where gold is the recognized standard of value 
are demanding, and generally securing, higher wages. 
This is owing to the decreasing value of gold, which 
exchanges for fewer commodities than formerly, and 
which has consequently caused a rise in prices, and 
an increase in the cost of living. 

These workers are gaining higher wages from the 
employing capitalists because it costs more to ‘‘keep’’ 
them, just as the man owning a horse has to pay a 
bigger bill when the price of ‘‘feed’’ goes up, if he 
wants to keep the horse. They are not gaining higher 
wages through class conscious efforts, although every 
struggle is a breeder of class consciousness, even though 
it be only in a negative way. 

Modern machinery is eliminating the need of skilled 
labor and unskilled labor with ever increasing speed. 
Skilled workers are thrown into the ranks of the un- 
skilled and unskilled workers are thrown into the ranks 
of the unemployed. And gradually all workers are 
being more and more forced to compete with each other 
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for jobs upon a common level. Nothing can stop the 
progress of the automatic machine, the most wonderful 
invention of man through all ages—the machine that 
will one day free mankind from ceaseless anxiety and 
degrading toil! 

But struggle we must—today and tomorrow. And 
the fight will grow keener with the passing years. 

Men and women are being hurled into the ranks 
of the unemployed by thousands and by hundreds of 
thousands. We must reduce the number of jobless 
workers. 

We must organize along industrial lines to shorten 
the hours of labor. If an eight-hour day were in- 
augurated, it would mean the additional employment 
of millions of men and women in America tomorrow. 
It would insure us leisure for study and recreation— 
for work of organization and education, and it would 
mean higher wages in America generally. For the 
fewer men there are competing for jobs, the higher 
the wage they are able to demand, 

To repeat: Modern machinery is throwing more 
and more men and women into the Army of the Un- 
employed. Shorter hours will employ more men and 
women, and will maintain and even increase wages, 
to say nothing of the tremendous development of the 
fighting spirit, the solidarity and class consciousness 
of the workers. 

Flood the nations with your ballots, workingmen 
and women of the world. Elect your shop mates, 
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Te understand modern Socialism, you must under. 
stand Evolution. Socialists predict the speedy end 


of the capitalist system as a result of irresistible 


NATURAL LAWS, the workings of which have been 
studied for two generations since their discovery. 
Most of the books in which these laws are explained 
are too difficult to read and too expensive to buy, 
except for the leisure class. The ten books here de- 
scribed will give you a clear understanding of the 
great process in which Socialism is the next step. 


1. The Evolution of Man. By Wilhelm Boelsche. Contains 
absolute proof of the truth of Darwin's theory of the 
descent of man. Illustrated. 

2. The Triumph of Life. By Wilhelm Boelsche. Describes 
the resistless triumph of the Life Force over all obstacles. 
Illustrated. 

3. Life and Death. By Dr. E. Teichmann. A study in biology, 
explaining how and why life began and how the life of 
each individual ends. 

4. The End of the World. By Dr. M. Wilhelm Meyer. A 
study of the natural forces that will some time destroy all 
life on earth. Illustrated. - 

5. The Making of the World. By Dr. M. Wilhelm Meyer. 
Describes the process by which dead worlds are reborn 
into new worlds and how life begins again. Illustrated. 

6. Germs of Mind in Plants. By R. H. France. A remarkable 
work proving that “mind” is not limited to man or even 
to animals, but is found in plants also. Illustrated. 

7. Human, All Too Human. By Friedrich Nietzsche. A study 
of human motives, showing the absence of “free will" and 
the folly of orthodox theology. 

8. Science and Revolution. By Ernest Untermannn. A history 
of the growth of the Evolution theory, showing how at 
every step it was fought by the ruling classes and wel- 
comed by the workers. 

9, Social and Philosophical Studies. By Paul Lafargue. The 
causes of belief in God and the origin of abstract ideas 
explained in a brilliant and convincing way. 

10. Evolution, Social and Organic. By Arthur M. Lewis. A 
volume of popular lectures in which the relation of the 
Evolution theory to Socialism is fully explained. 


These ten volumes are handsomely bound in cloth, 
in volumes of uniform size. Price, 60c each postpaid. 


CHARLES H. KERR & COMPANY 
341-349 East Ohio Street, Chicago 


= 


An Economic Dictionary! 


Some one asked us to publish a dictionary of Marxian 
economics, so that he could lay his finger on Marx's ex- 
planations of economic problems. 


He did not know that, along with the three volumes of 
Marx's analysis of capitalist society, we have published the 
greatest dictionary of economics ever written, All in one 
set of books! 


1400 DEFINITIONS ON ECONOMICS 
The Index in the three volumes of Marx's CAPITAL con- 


tains nearly 1400 economic terms, phrases and words 
arranged alphabetically, so that you can find immediately any 
subject you want to look up. The three volumes contain 
over 2500 large pages on economics, and the alphabetical 
index contains more material than some dictionaries. 


The text of CAPITAL contains Marx's complete analysis 
of the economics of capitalist society. 


What Marx wrote on economic points is not a subject for 
debate. You can look up his own words and learn for your- 
self. You do not need to search through three great volumes 
to find data on the point at issue. Turn to the Index and 
find the pages giving Marx's explanations, 


This Index meant months of the hardest kind of work by 
a Marxian scholar. It alone is worth the price of the three 
volumes that contain it. Arranged especially for students. 


MARX’S CAPITAL: poe ae ren agg 


set, postpaid. 


CHARLES H. KERR & COMPANY, 
CO-OPERATIVE PUBLISHERS, CHICAGO 


THE CIVIL WAR IN FRANCE 
By Karl Marx 
With an Introduction by Frederick Engels 


Of this book Lenin says: “It shows us that during the : 
Paris Commune the political form was at last discovered r 
through which must be worked out the final economic . 
emancipation of labor, namely, The Di of the 
Proletariat.”” Engels’ introduction sketches the economic his- 
tory of France from 1848 to 1871. Marx tells the true story 
of the Commune which ruled Paris from March 18 to May 
21, 1871, and answers magnificently the calumnies of 
reactionaries who first massacred the Communards and then 
tried to blacken their memories. Paper, 25 cents, Cloth, 
with the Communist Manifesto, 60 cents. 


_ $$ —————————— 


THE EIGHTEENTH BRUMAIRE 
OF LOUIS BONAPARTE 
By Karl Marx 
Should be read with “The Civil War in France", since it 


is an economic and political history of France before the 
Dictatorship, showing the triumph of the financial capitalists _ 
over the feudal lords in 1830 and the subsequent victory of 
the industrial capitalists over the financiers. “The best book 
to show the methods of materialistic historical analysis.” 
Teaches how history should be written. Cloth, 60 cents. 


REVOLUTION AND COUNTER- 
REVOLUTION 
OR GERMANY IN 1848 
By Karl Marx 
Shows how, after the revolutionary uprisings in Germany 
in 1848, the German State became the capitalist and mili- 
tarist weapon against labor. Applies eiually to conditions 


in Germany today. If you want to know about the functions 
of the State, read this. Cloth, 60 cents. 


CHARLES H. KERR & COMPANY, 
CO-OPERATIVE PUBLISHERS, CHICAGO 


The Origin of The Family 


—— 


PRIVATE PROPERTY AND THE STATE 
By Frederick Engels 


The book on which are based all subsequent works on 
property and the State written by Socialists and Communists. 
What is the State? How did it arise? Does it represent all 
the people? Will it ever disappear? What is its function? 
When did Private Property arise? And how? Has the in- 
stitution of the Family changed and evolved? Just now all 
over the world socialists, anarchists, syndicalists and com- 
munists are divided upon the subject of the State, its origin, 
its function and its future. Which group are you in, and do 
you know why? This book explains these vital questions for 
you. Cloth, 217 pages, 60 cents. 


Socialism 


UTOPIAN AND SCIENTIFIC 
By Frederick Engels 


When may we expect a proletarian revolution? Can we 
plan to have it at a certain time? Can we carry a revo- 
lution by propaganda? Does it depend on what we desire? 
We all want tickets to the New Society of the Workers. How 
can we know how near we are historically? Engels gives us 
the signs in this book. They never fail. When we under- 
stand them we can know how to use social and economic 
forces to carry us forward to the New Day. Cloth, 60 cents; 
paper, 25 cents. 


CHARLES H. KERR & COMPANY, 
CO-OPERATIVE PUBLISHERS, CHICAGO 


By Gustavus Myers 


For over a century the Supreme Court of the United States 
has towered aloft in omnipotent sway over all other insti- — 
tutions. Absolute and final, its decrees have gone deep into 
the history of the nation and have had their mighty effect 


upon the wars of the classes. This book is a comprehensive 
history of the development of capitalist resources, power and 
tactics, and of the great and continuing conflict of classes, 
It reveals the true sources of the primitive accumulation of 
wealth which, beginning with the appropriation of land and 
the dispossession of the workers, has extended to the elabo- 


rate forms of capitalistic power existing today. 


Palpably, a dominant class must have some supreme insti- 
tution through which it can express its consecutive demands 
and enforce its will. In the United States the one all-potent 
institution automatically responding to these demands and 
enforcing them has been the Supreme Court. Vested with 
absolute and unappealable power, it has been able, with a 
marvelously adaptable flexibility, to transmute that will not 
merely into law but into action. This History of the Supreme 
Court, being a narrative of the deeds of the chief bulwark of 
capitalism, constitutes at the same time the best history of 
the United States that has yet appeared. One large volume, 
823 pages. $2.50. 


CHARLES H. KERR & COMPANY, 
CO-OPERATIVE PUBLISHERS, CHICAGO 


History of the Great 
American Fortunes 


By Gustavus Myers 


A real history of the United States is this story of the 
class struggles waged by the middle and working classes 
against the growth and increase of the power of the owners 
of the great American Fortunes, vested in the mines, the 
timber lands, the railroads and the vast industries. In this 
work, Gustavus Myers has given us a real economic and 
political history of America, the story of class struggles and 
wars and the rise of social institutions that protected the 
Bourgeoisie in their onward sweep to power, and held the 
disinherited from access to opportunity, comfort, health and 
happiness that come through the possession of economic 
security. 


Volume I is the story of the theft of fertile valleys and 
priceless timber land, the growth of the great proprietary 
estates, the rise of the trading class, the beginnings of slavery, 
the origin of shipping and city estate fortunes. $2.00. 


Volume II is an account of the origin and development of 
the railronds, the great timber steals and frauds, the coal 
land gifts, the mineral thefts and the source of the Gould and 
Vanderbilt fortunes—together with the story of incessant 
warfare between the robbers and the robbed. $2.00. 


Volume III contains the story of the concentration of 
capital, the rise of the Morgan, Jim Hill and other fortunes, 
stories of unrestrained thefts, grabs, arson, swindling coal 
steals, with the accompanying corruption of public officials 
ard Congress. $2.00. The three volumes, cloth, illustrated, 
$6.00. 


CHARLES H. KERR & COMPANY, 


341 East Ohio Street, CHICAGO 
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The Ancient Lowly 


A History of the Ancient Working People from the 
Earliest Known Period to the Adoption of 
Christianity by Constantine. 


By C. OSBORNE WARD 
ike 
Y 
Most histories are written to glorify rulers and 
ruling’ classes; this history tells the hitherto hidden 
facts about the people who did the world’s work 
while ancient empires rose and fell. The author, in a 
laborious study that occupied most of his life, searched 
through the whole of classical literature, including 
rare unpublished manuscripts in the libraries of 
European capitals. Not satisfied with this material, 
he traveled on foot for hundreds of miles through the 
countries bordering the Mediterranean Sea, bringing 
to light many half-effaced inscriptions which he de- 
ciphered to complete his chain of evidence. 


The result of this life-time investigation is em- 
bodied in these two volumes. They show that labor 
was organized and rebellious for hundreds of .years 
before the Christian era, and that Christianity itself 
was originally a labor movement, which later was 
captured by the ruling classes and used for their own 
ends. 


This is the pioneer work in its field, and all its 


statements are amply fortified by quotations from 
classic historians. 


Two Volumes, $5.00 Net 
Charles H. Kerr & Company, Publishers, Chicago 
GR 


